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Principal — PROFESSOR  JAMES  MCCALL. 

f Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery, } 

1.  -<  Pathology  of  the  Horse,  Ox,  Dog,  and  other  > Professor  McCall. 

( Domesticated  Animals,  ) 

2.  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Physiology, Professor  Armatage, 

late  of  the  Albert  Veteri- 
nary College,  London. 

3.  Veterinary  Meteria  Medica, Professor  Morton,  of 

the  Andersonian  University. 

4.  Chemistry, Professor  Penny,  F.R.S., 

of  the  Andersonian  University. 

- ( Practical  Anatomv ) n v A 

* { Anatomical  Demonstrations, j Pio  essor  Armatage. 

6.  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Clinical  Instruction, Professor  McCall  and, 

Assistant. 


THE  Glasgow  Veterinary  College  has  been  established  for 
promoting  the  advancement  of  the  Veterinary  profession  in 
the  West  of  Scotland,  and  for  facilitating  the  study  of  Veterinary 
Science  and  Art  in  all  Departments,  It  aims  at  diffusing  a sound 
knowledge  of  the  Scientific  principles  which  should  regulate 
Veterinary  Practice,  and  it  proposes  to  institute  original  investiga- 
tions into  Sanitary  Science  in  its  relations  to  Domestic  Animals, 
and  also  into  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  their  Diseases. 

The  importance  of  such  an  Institution  in  Glasgow  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  The  absence  of  a scientific  and  liberal  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  many  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  the  practical 
impossibility  of  acquiring  a systematic  acquaintance  with  the 
Profession  without  attending  the  Colleges  in  London  or  Edinburgh, 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  comment  among  the  public  generally, 
as  well  as  among  those  more  immediately  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  marked  prevalence  of  certain  Diseases,  and  the  large 
average  mortality  among  the  Lower  Animals  x>f  this  country  and 
the  Sister  Kingdom,  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  prejudicial  effects 
of  empirical  practice,  and  of  the  want  of  proper  Educational 
facilities.  More  than  60  per  cent,  of  Animals  die  from  preventable 
arid  curable  diseases.  The  simple  disease  “ Colic  ” in  Horses, 
which  should  be  represented  by  5 per  cent.,  shows  at  present  a 
mortality  of  45  per  cent. ; and  the  loss  of  Cattle  by  Pleuro-Pneu- 
monia  Epizootica,  which  might  be  reduced  to  a maximum  of  10 
per  cent.,  ranges  at  present  from  50  to  60  per  cent. 

The  more  immediate  Objects  of  the  Promoters  of  the  Glasgow 
Veterinary  College,  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
following  summary : — 

1.  To  Educate  young  men,  scientifically  and  systematically, 
for  the  practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery. 

2.  To  instruct  Agriculturists,  Stock  Proprietors,  and  their 
Subordinates,  in  the  elements  of  Sanitary  Science,  and 
in  the  Treatment  of  Simple  Diseases. 
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3.  To  impart  a knowledge  of  the  principles  which  should 

regulate  the  Housing  and  Feeding  of  Horses  and  Cattle. 

4.  To  inculcate  the  principles  and  practice  of  Horse-shoeing. 

5.  To  afford  opportunities  by  Clinical  Instruction  for  recog- 

nising and  distinguishing  diseases  in  the  Living  Subject, 
and  determining  with  accuracy  the  actions  of  Medicines 
upon  the  Lower  Animals. 

6.  The  investigation  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  Epizootics, 

and  their  relation  to  Epidemics,  and  the  determination 
thereby  of  Epizootic  causes  on  man. 

7.  The  promotion  of  the  humane  treatment  of  Domestic 

Animals. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  indicated  under  the  fifth  head, 
and  which  are  considered  paramount  in  the  Education  of  Veterinary 
Students,  ample  accommodation  has  been  provided  for  the  treatment 
of  Sick  Animals  within  the  College  Infirmary ; and  to  these,  the 
animals  brought  to  the  College  for  examination,  as  well  as  those 
located  at  several  establishments  in  the  City,  the  Students  will  have 
access  when  the  Principal  is  present,  unless  in  cases  where  it  is 
deemed  advisable,  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  the  request  of 
the  owner,  that  they  should  be  debarred. 

The  field  for  Surgical  observation  is  large  and  varied,  and  special 
care  is  taken  not  only  to  instruct  the  Student  in  the  method  of 
fixing  and  operating  on  the  animal,  but  the  further  treatment  in 
the  Infirmary  is  entrusted  to  his  care,  subject  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Principal  at  all  times. 

In  the  Medical  department  all  means  likely  to  alleviate  animal 
suffering  and  hasten  recovery  are  adopted,  and  with  the  view  of 
rendering  the  Hospital  as  complete  in  this  light  as  possible,  a 
Roman  or  Turkish  Bath,  suitable  for  Horses  and  Oxen,  has  recently 
been  added. 


LECTURE,  & c. 

The  duties  of  the  Winter  Session,  1866  and  1867,  were 
resumed  yesterday  afternoon,  at  four  o’clock,  when  the  In- 
troductory Lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  In- 
stitution by  the  Principal,  Professor  M‘Call.  There  was  a 
numerous  attendance  of  medical  and  veterinary  practitioners, 
farmers,  dairymen,  and  students. 

Professor  MUall,  after  some  words  of  welcome  to  the 
students,  proceeded,  in  the  former  half  of  his  lecture,  to  ad- 
dress to  them  some  practical  observations  under  the  following 
heads  : — First,  the  relations  which  exist  between  students 
and  professors;  second,  the  motives  which  should  actuate 
the  student  in  the  choice  of  his  profession  ; third,  the  advan- 
tages of  education  in  the  development,  of  every  profession, 
and  the  want  of  education  as  an  obstacle  to  the  acquisition 
and  progress  of  Veterinary  Science;  fourth,  clinical  instruc- 
tion, its  importance,  and  the  daily  and  habitual  training  re- 
quired to  recognise  the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals ; fifth, 
memory  and  reason,  their  relations,  and  the  importance  of 
cultivating  the  habit  of  observation  ; sixth,  habits,  good  or 
bad,  and  the  influence  they  exert  upon  a student’s  path ; and 
seventh,  the  importance  of  system  in  the  economising  of  time. 
He  next  went  on  to  speak  of  the  present  position  of  the 
V eterinary  profession,  and  its  future  progress  as  indicated  by 
a reference  to  the  Cattle  Plague.  Under  this  head  Pro- 
fessor MUall  said — - 

The  progress  of  Veterinary  Science  during  the  last  10  years, 
although  not  rapid,  has  been  progressive  and  substantial ; in 
proof  I appeal  to  the  valuable  services  the  profession  ren- 
dered the  country  in  staying  the  ravages  of  the  deadly  Cattle 
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Plague.  I regret  to  admit,  we  have  done  less  good  than 
could  have  been  desired,  and  much  less  than  would  have 
been  done  had  the  public,  and  the  Government  more  espe- 
cially, been  guided  by  the  opinions  of  the  Veterinary  Profes- 
sion at  first.  I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  had  the 
advice  tendered  by  myself  been  acted  upon — and  it  is  but 
just  to  say  it  would  have  been  acted  upon  had  the  authori- 
ties of  Glasgow  possessed  the  power — the  West  of  Scotland 
would  have  had  hundreds  of  cattle  at  the  present  moment 
grazing  on  its  fields  that  now  lie  buried  under  its  soil.  This 
is  no  exaggeration,  but  as  the  following  facts  relative  to  the 
spread  of  the  Rinderpest  will  prove,  a just  inference.  The 
introduction  of  the  Rinderpest  to  this  city  was  due  to  the 
exposure  of  a diseased  cow  in  the  Cattle  Market  upon  17th 
August,  1865.  The  cow  in  question,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation elicited,  was  purchased  at  a public  sale  in  Edin- 
burgh the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  it  was  exposed  in 
Glasgow,  and  had  been  removed  from  a dairy  in  which  the 
plague  then  existed.  With  the  consent  of  the  owner,  the 
cow  was  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
herd,  twenty-eight  in  number,  being  suspicious,  and  several 
shewing  symptoms  of  epizootic  pleuro-pneumonia,  they  were 
removed  from  the  Market  to  a shed  in  Henrietta  Street,  and 
from  that  shed,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  they  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Slaughter-house  in  such  numbers  as  their  con- 
dition necessitated. 

A brief  history  of  what  ultimately  befel  these  animals  is 
not  without  interest.  On  the  17th  August,  one  cow  was 
condemned  as  labouring  under  plague,  and  the  carcase  was 
buried ; on  the  18th,  one  was  condemned  as  labouring  under 
pleuro-pneumonia  epizootica,  and  the  carcase  buried  ; on  the 
19th,  one  for  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  the  carcase  buried  ; on 
the  21st,  one  for  plague  and  two  for  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
their  carcases  buried;  on  the  23rd,  one  for  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  the  carcase  buried;  and  on  the  24th,  three  were  condemned 
for  plague  and  three  for  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  their  carcases 
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buried.  You  will  thus  observe  that,  in  the  short  space  of  eight 
days,  out  of  this  herd  of  twenty-eight  animals,  no  less  than 
thirteen  were  destroyed  and  their  carcases  buried,  being 
totally  unfit  for  human  food.  From  th q post  mortem  appear- 
ances presented  in  the  cases  I refer  to,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  animals  affected  by  pleuro-pneumonia  laboured 
under  the  disease  for  days  previous  to  their  entering  the 
Cattle  Market,  and  it  was  evident  to  me  that  the  owner  was 
not  in  ignorance  of  their  diseased  condition  when  he  brought 
them  to  Glasgow. 

The  first  case  of  Rinderpest  in  the  dairies  of  Glasgow  I 
find,  by  a reference  to  my  records,  was  discovered  and  made 
public  upon  the  3rd  day  of  September,  1865,  being  the 
second  day  following  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Lower  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  and  at  which  meeting  I 
was  present  by  special  request.  1 allude  to  this  meeting,  as 
statements  were  there  made,  that  “no  cases  [of  plague]  had 
been  reported,  and  no  authentic  cases  discovered,”  and  that 
in  short,  it  was  a mere  rumour — persons  of  skill  mistaking 
pleuro-pneumonia  for  cattle  plague.  Such  statements  in 
themselves  were  not  of  much  consequence,  but  coming  from 
the  influential  source  from  which  they  did  come,  I can  assure 
you,  they  carried  conviction  to  a great  many  minds,  and  did 
an  incalculable  amount  of  harm. 

The  dairymen  of  Glasgow  from  the  first,  were  unwilling 
to  believe  the  deadly  plague  was  so  very  near  their  doors ; 
and  after  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  re- 
ferred to,  they  positively  refused  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
advice  I was  deputed  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates 
of  the  City  to  tender  in  their  name  and  by  their  autho- 
rity. As  stated,  the  first  case  of  plague  appeared  in  the 
Market  on  the  17th  August,  and  the  first  case  of  plague  in 
the  dairies,  on  the  3rd  September.  We  had  thus  thirteen 
days  to  deal  with  the  plague  before  it  reached  the  dairies  of 
the  city,  allowing  four  days  for  the  period  of  incubation. 
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during  the  which  its  presence  could  not  be  detected ; and 
had  the  diseased  animals  in  the  byre  in  Henrietta  Street 
been  instantly  destroyed,  the  Cattle  Market  shut  against 
any  animal  leaving  it  alive,  and  other  precautionary  mea- 
sures adopted,  which  the  authorities  would  gladly  have 
adopted,  the  Rinderpest  at  that  time  would  not  have  spread. 
For  other  four  weeks  the  disease  was  confined  to  the 
dairies  within  a circle  having  a radius  of  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  Cattle  Market,  and  still  the  Market  could  not  be 
closed. 

On  the  9th  September  the  plague  appeared  at  Barney 
Hill,  Springburn,  and  this  was  the  first  outbreak  of  plague 
beyond  the  city  bounds,  at  least  I was  informed  Mr.  Cock- 
burn,  the  Inspector  for  the  Lower  Ward,  said  so,  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  case  by  us.  On  the  13th  Sep- 
tember the  plague  appeared  at  Auchenleck,  Springburn,  and 
here  it  was  mixed  up  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  On  the  16th 
September  it  appeared  at  Meadow  Bank,  Cawder,  and  here 
it  was  mixed  up  with  epizootic  aphtha.  After  this  its  spread 
was  rapid  in  and  around  Glasgow,  but  in  almost  every  case 
which  came  under  my  personal  observation,  it  could  be 
traced  to  the  transit  of  cattle  which  had  been  exposed  to  the 
contagion  or  poison  within  the  Cattle  Market.  From  the 
first,  in  common  with  others  in  the  profession,  I recommended 
the  isolation  of  stock,  and  the  slaughter  of  all  infected  herds, 
as  the  best  means,  the  surest  means,  and  the  most  rapid 
mode  of  dealing  wTith  the  Rinderpest;  but  our  opinion  in 
many  quarters  wrere  treated  with  ridicule,  and  it  was  not 
until  every  means,  scientific  as  well  as  empiric  and  absurd, 
had  been  tried  and  failed,  that  the  Privy  Council  adopted 
similar  means  as  those  advocated  by  us.  That  there  may  be 
no  ambiguity  on  this  head,  I select  from  many  other  sources 
the  following  amusing  corroborative  evidence,  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  our  West  Country  journals.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  u Our  Own  Correspondent,”  and,  from  his  own 
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shewing,  an  important  authority,  no  doubt,  upon  the  subject 
of  Rinderpest : — 

“ Edinburgh,  Friday  Morning,  October  14th,  1865. 

“ Is  it  a fact  that  Veterinary  Science  is  still  in  such  a backward  state, 
that  a disease,  which  shews  itself  chiefly  in  internal  inflammation  and  in  a 
marked  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  can  neither  be  named  nor 
cured  ? So  Gamgee  says ! So  M‘Call  says ! and  so  do  many  more  people 
of  a like  kidney  say ! and  they  add,  ‘ there  is  no  cure  but  killing.’  It  is 
the  Rinderpest,  they  at  once  conclude,  being  Rinderpest  it  is  incurable, 
consequently  kill  the  beast. 

“ This  is  all  very  well,  but  when  one  comes  to  inquire  whether  Gamgee, 
McCall,  & Company,  have  ever  seen  a case  of  Rinderpest,  he  finds  that  they 
have  not,  and  that  what  they  do  know  about  it  has  been  gathered  from 
sources  not  in  any  way  authentic,  and  from  men  who  know  as  little  about 
the  matter  as  themselves.  Gamgee,  M'Call,  & Co.,  simply  assert  that  the 
disease  is  Rinderpest,  or  Steppe  Murrain,  that  it  was  imported  among  a 
cargo  of  cattle  from  Revel,  and  that  to  cure  it  you  must  kill  the  animals. 
However,  there  is  every  likelihood  that,  though  a mere  scribbler,  your 
humble  servant  has  seen  more  cases  of  the  Plague  than  Gamgee,  McCall, 
& Co.,  and  that,  after  witnessing  many  post  mortem  examinations,  and  con- 
sulting with  the  most  skillful  veterinarians,  he  has  come  to  the  opinion  that 
the  theories  of  these  gentlemen  are  simple  nonsense.  Time  will  settle  the 
question,  and  a cure  be  found  for  the  disease.” 

The  date  of  “ Our  Own  Correspondent’s”  letter  is  of  more 
value  to  me  at  present  than  the  contents,  and,  as  you  will 
remember,  it  bears  date — October  14th,  1865. 

The  Cattle  Market  was  kept  open,  and  cattle  freely 
allowed  to  move  about  until  9th  January.  The  compulsory 
slaughter  of  cattle,  with  compensation  and  stoppage  of  transit, 
did  not  come  into  operation  until  the  20th  day  of  February, 
1866.  If  you  place  all  these  facts  together,  and  to  them  add 
the  most  important  fact  of  all,  viz.,  that  the  Plague  has  died 
daily  and  rapidly  from  the  moment  the  measures  we  so  early 
suggested  were  carried  into  practical  effect,  I think  it  is 
but  fair  and  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  if  the  measures  I 
suggested  could  have  been  adopted  by  the  local  authority  of 
Glasgow,  the  Plague  would  not  have  spread  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  and  thus  thousands  of  pounds  would  have  been 
saved  to  the  country. 

The  Veterinary  profession  were  somewhat  roughly,  and  I 
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think  unfairly  dealt  with,  by  the  public  and  the  press,  during 
the  period  the  Cattle  Plague  prevailed ; but  it  is  gratifying 
to  know,  that  after  the  able  and  protracted  investigation  and 
experiments  so  ably  conducted  by  the  Eoyal  Commission, 
and  in  which  Commission  the  profession  had  but  one  repre- 
sentative, it  has  been  unmistakeably  demonstrated,  that 
Veterinarians  were  not  only  the  legitimate,  but  also  the  only 
trustworthy  authorities  upon  Cattle  Diseases  and  Cattle 
Plagues.  But  in  all  this,  we  have  little  indeed  to  boast  of ; 
and  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  profession  might  well  have 
been  ashamed. 

I am  strong  in  the  hope,  that  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  on  the  qualification  and  abilities  of  the  members 
constituting  the  profession,  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  or  fail  to 
do  good.  For,  while  much  that  was  said  was  undeserved 
and  unwarrantable,  there  w-ere  not  a few  defects,  perhaps^ 
not  discovered,  but  illuminated,  and  that  w7ell  deserved  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  member  who  wishes  wrell  to  the 
profession. 

In  the  three  learned  professions  of  theology,  law,  and 
medicine,  the  fostering  care  of  Government  has  done  much 
to  improve  their  usefulness  and  heighten  their  status ; but  as 
yet,  Veterinary  Medicine  in  Scotland  has  not  been  blessed 
with  the  smallest  pittance  of  pecuniary  assistance  from 
Government,  or  the  slightest  recognition  of  Eoyal  favour. 

The  late  Professor  Dick  assured  me,  viva  voce , that 
he  had  spent  ten  thousand  pounds  of  his  own  hard  earnings 
in  the  education  of  Veterinarians,  and  the  advancement 
of  Veterinary  Science  ; and  I can  conscientiously  affirm  that 
I have  spent  no  trifling  sum  in  the  same  direction.  If  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  would  follow,  even  at  a dis- 
tance, the  example  of  France  and  other  Continental  countries, 
in  rendering  assistance  towards  the  education  of  her  Veteri- 
narians, and  if  the  public  and  the  various  local  authorities 
of  the  country  would  employ,  and  properly  reward,  Veteri- 
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nary  Surgeons  for  their  services,  the  cry  of  want  of  know- 
ledge of  our  subjects  would  ere  long  be  unheard. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  we  possess  a considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  diseases  which  afflict 
horses,  but  our  knowledge  of  bovine  diseases  is  exceedingly 
limited.  And,  accepting  the  assertion  as  it  stands,  I ask  why 
is  it  so?  Are  equine  diseases  more  easily  recognised  and 
treated  than  bovine  diseases?  Not  at  all!  The  reason 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  We  are  daily  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  horses,  and  in  general,  are  liberally  paid  for 
the  services  which  we  render.  Whereas  in  the  manage- 
ment of  cattle,  and  the  treatment  of  their  diseases,  we 
are  only  employed,  in  exceptional  cases,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  unless  a certain  cure  is  held  out,  the  owner  in  his 
own  interest  prefers  killing  the  animal  and  selling  the 
diseased  carcase  for  human  food.  Let  the  authorities  protect 
the  public  from  eating  diseased  meat;  shut  up  the  owner  to  the 
alternative  of  curing  or  burying  his  diseased  beast,  and  the 
Veterinarian  will  be  found  more  frequently  in  the  byre  than 
in  the  stable,  and  his  advice  productive  of  as  much  benefit 
to  the  dairyman  as  it  is,  and  has  been,  for  years  to  the  horse 
proprietor. 

But  while  I urge  this  much  on  behalf  of  the  public  and  the 
profession,  X would  not  overlook  my  duty  to  the  dairyman. 
If  it  is  unlawful,  and  against  the  interests  of  society,  that  the 
dairyman  should  sell  to  the  butcher  the  carcase  of  his 
diseased  animals  as  human  food,  it  surely  cannot  be  lawful, 
nor  in  the  interests  of  society,  that  stock  proprietors  and 
cattle  dealers  vend  diseased  cattle  in  our  live  stock  markets. 
If  free  trading  in  diseased  living  animals  is  to  be  allowed 
longer  to  flourish  under  the  eye  of  authority,  why  not  extend 
the  same  principle  to  the  sale  of  diseased  dead  animals?  The 
law  is  only  a law  entitled  to  respect  and  observance  wdien 
it  protects  or  punishes  every  member  of  society  alike ; and  if 
the  law  were  so  administered  that  parties  could  not  dispose 
of  cattle  labouring  under  contagious  diseases  in  our  live 
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markets,  without  being  severely  punished,  we  would  hear 
less  of  diseased  meat  prosecutions  in  our  police  courts,  and 
the  dairymen  being  protected  in  the  purchase  of  sound 
animals,  could  afford  now  and  again  to  bury  a diseased  car- 
case. it  is  neither  the  wish,  nor  the  interest  of  cattle  pro- 
prietors in  general,  to  traffic  in  diseased  animals.  There 
is  but  one  class  of  individuals  who  make  a profit  by 
it,  and  that  class  is  the  third  rate  butcher,  provision  mer- 
chant, and  eating  house  keeper. 

Hitherto,  Veterinarians  in  this  country  have  only  been  of 
service  in  prescribing  for  diseased  animals,  in  dealing  with 
disease,  but  if  the  public  were  wise  in  their  own  interest, 
they  would  request  us,  and  assist  us  in  preventing,  as  well 
as  curing  disease. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  this  country  has  annually  lost 
thousands  of  cattle  from  one  contagious  disease  alone,  viz., 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  busy 
among  our  herds.  One  gentlemen  present  has  lost  twenty- 
two  cows  out  of  a dairy  of  thirty-five ; and  a few  weeks  ago 
I was  consulted  by  a farmer  who  had  lost  twelve  out  of 
twenty,  and  now  the  disease  has  appeared  amongst  his  young 
stock.  The  number  of  deaths  in  these  two  instances  is  ap- 
palling, and  the  loss,  directly  and  indirectly,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  nine  hundred  or  a thousand  pounds. 

The  Plague  has  drained  the  pockets  of  farmers  and  dairy- 
men of  thousands  sterling,  but,  thank  Providence,  we  are  now 
free  of  the  disease  in  this  country.  Pleuro-pneumonia  has 
drained  our  pockets  of  millions  of  pounds,  and  she  is  still  in 
our  midst,  the  great  enemy  of  our  stock.  And  why  is  it  so  ? 
Can  nothing  be  done  for  it  ? Yes,  much ! It  is  a specific 
disease,  and  a disease  not  natural  to  the  British  Isles.  Kill 
all  foreign  fat  cattle  where  they  first  touch  our  shores,  or, 
at  the  first  market  in  which  they  are  exhibited ; quaran- 
tine all  foreign  store  stock  until  they  shall  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  sound;  inspect  our  Markets,  excluding  all 
diseased  animals;  and  have  our  fat  and  store  markets  apart ; 
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inspect  our  dairies,  and  only  licence  such  sheds  or  byres  as  are 
well  ventilated  and  thoroughly  drained ; determine  the  number 
of  animals  to  be  kept,  by  the  cubic  and  superficial  capacity  of 
the  byre;  isolate  all  infected  herds  or  dairies,  where  pleuro- 
pneumonia exists,  treating  the  diseased,  and  burying  the 
dead;  inspect  all  public  conveyances  used  in  the  transit  of 
live  stock  ; regulate  the  number  of  cattle,  under  any  circum- 
stances, carried  by  steamers,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
ventilation  and  standing  space. 

Use  the  means  I have  indicated,  and  other  means  which 
the  Plague  has  taught  us  to  be  of  benefit  in  controlling  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  if  the  contagious  pi  euro-pneumonia  of 
cattle,  now  deciminating  our  stock,  is  not  thereby  completely 
extinguished — “ Stamped  out” — its  operations  will  be  so 
curtailed,  that  the  losses  resulting  to  stock-holders  from  the 
presence  of  the  disease,  will  sit  lightly  upon  their  shoulders. 

Gentlemen, — Since  the  above  remarks  were  penned,  I 
have  been  honoured  with  instructions  from  the  Hon.  The 
Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  Glasgow,  to  inspect  and 
report  upon  the  present  condition  of  all  the  dairies  and  cattle 
sheds  within  the  Police  bounds  of  the  city.  This  step  is 
taken  with  a view  to  their  being  licensed  under  the  u Cattle 
Sheds  in  Burghs  (Scotland)  Act,  1866,”  and  therefore  it  is 
a compulsory  Government  measure,  and  I rejoice  to  think  that 
it  is  one  promoted  by  Government.  For,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, I am  convinced,  from  past  experience,  that  some  indi- 
viduals in  authority  would  have  burked  the  question, 
vouching  as  a reason,  that  it  was  attended  with  an  outlay  of 
public  money. 

That  the  measure  is  much  needed,  no  impartial  judge  can 
attempt  to  gainsay,  and  that  it  will  secure  comforts  in 
housing  and  feeding,  which  in  many  instances  the  cattle  in 
large  cities  have  not  hitherto  experienced,  is  self-evident. 

But  before  I proceed  to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  me, 
I feel  it  my  duty  to  state  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cattle 
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Plague  orders  at  first,  the  measure  is  but  a half  one,  and  that 
it  lacks  within  itself  the  elements  of  success.  It  is  true,  it 
will  improye  the  conditions  under  which  cattle  in  the  future 
are  to  be  kept  within  populous  places,  but  it  will  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  benefits  to  stock  proprietors  which  Govern- 
ment evidently  intended.  The  objects  of  the  bill,  I apprehend, 
are  to  secure  such  improvements  in  the  housing  and  feeding 
of  stock,  as  are  likely  to  promote  their  continuance  in  health; 
to  lessen  the  fearful  mortality  present  in  our  dairies;  and  to 
improve  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  localities  in  which 
dairies  are  situated. 

Now  these  objects  are  really  good,  and  just  such  as  we 
stand  in  need  of,  but  unfortunately  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
bill,  as  a measure  within  itself,  leaves  untouched  the  principal 
object  of  all,  viz.,  the  prevention  of  disease  in  the  dairies,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  money  to  the  dairyman.  Upon  this 
head  much  might  be  said,  but  as  I have  already  detained 
you  too  long,  I shall  be  brief. 

The  chief,  nay,  almost  the  sole  enemy  to  the  health  and 
lives  of  cattle  within  byres,  is  epizootic  pleuro-pneumonia. 
This  so  called  pleuro-pneumonia  is  a highly  contagious 
febrile  disease,  and  in  my  experience,  contagious  to  that 
extent,  that  the  ventilation,  the  drainage,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  the  byres,  have  little  influence  in  arresting  the 
onward  march  of  the  disease.  Like  Rinderpest , once  allow 
pleuro-pneumonia  to  have  a victim  within  the  byre,  and  few, 
if  any,  will  escape  its  grasp.  Do  not  mistake  me,  I am  alive 
to  the  benefits  of  ventilation,  drainage,  cleanliness,  and  other 
hygienic  conditions  which,  we  well  know,  assist  in  maintain- 
ing the  standard  of  health.  But  I repeat,  drain,  ventilate, 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  byres,  until  they  become 
models  of  perfection,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  permit  a cow 
labouring  under  pleuro-pneumonia  to  enter  any  one  of  these 
byres,  and  she  will,  in  due  course  of  time,  transmit  the  dis- 
ease, with  few  exceptions,  to  every  cow  in  the  byre  which 
has  not  had  a previous  attack  of  the  same  disease. 
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Knowing  this  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  opinion  I now 
tender  will  be  found  to  be  an  established  fact,  I again  repeat, 
the  bill  in  itself  is  but  a half  measure  ; and  unless  the  local 
authorities  throughout  Scotland  supply  the  element  which  it 
wants,  viz.,  a rigid  exclusion  of  all  diseased  animals  from  our 
markets  and  dairies,  it  might  almost  as  well  never  have 
passed  into  law.  The  landlords  and  tenants  of  dairies  in 
burghs  and  other  populous  places  throughout  Scotland,  are 
now  called  upon — compelled— to  lay  out  money  in  improving 
their  condition,  and  will  only  be  allowed  to  keep  a certain 
number  of  cattle  within  them ; and  if  the  authorities  do  not 
bestir  themselves  immediately,  and  put  down  those  indivi- 
duals who  traffic  in  every  variety  of  diseased  cattle,  thereby 
spreading  cattle  plagues  broadcast  over  the  land,  ruining 
cattle  proprietors,  and  feeding  the  community  upon  diseased 
meat  and  milk,  I do  hope  the  public  and  the  press  will  not 
delay  in  calling  them  to  account. 

The  Lecture  was  listened  to  throughout  with  much  in- 
terest, and  elicited  frequent  applause. 
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